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-   "JELLY  :MZIMx 

By  Ilinna  C.  Denton  and  Janny  YJ.  Yeatman  ■ 
Oi-ice  of  Eome  Econo:~ic3, 
States  Rolations  Service, .  IJ.  .3.  Depart.-nent  of  i.^ri  culture. 

To       a"ble  to  n:ake  attractive  a'lid  delicate  jellieG  is  an  art  of  r^iich 
any  cl-ab  member  as  a  home-mal-i:er  may  Trell  be  proud.    3y  folloTring  the  direct- 
ions given  in  ans'.Ter  to  tlis  questions  asked,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
any  club  member  to  Isarn  to  mcke  a  c^ood  standard"  grade  of  jelly  either  for 
the  family  or  for  sale.    Before  beginning  to  make  jelly,  sec  that  yo^i  ha-e 
read  the  directions  carefully,  and  have  all  the  neces^iar;'-  equipment  and  sut:- 
plies  '-.dthin  easy  reach.     It  is  im-jortant  tliat  yo^j.  knorr  each  step  of  the 
process.    Jelly-making  as  an  ouGgro^h  of  the  canning  club  -^ork  is -recogiiiz- 
ed  in  several  parts  of  6ur  co^jntry  as  an  easy  and  interesting  m.eans  whereby 
boys  and  girls  may  earn  money.     It  is  ho-oed  that  these  directions  may  .prove 
nelpf-al  to  all  such  club  members  as.  Trell  as  to  those  ^ho  aim  to  m.ake'  the 
family-  menu  m.ore  attractive  and  "oalatable, 

I.  •  "T-tat  is  meant  by  homemade  "natural  fruit"  jelly? 

It  is  the  juice  of  fruit  (usually  of  a  cooked  fruit),  boiled  dormi 
mth  sugar  or  sirup  so  as  to  va^re  a  quivering,   semi-solid  mass.      xhis  mass 
should  have  the  qualities  described  belo^- 

ir.  Ho T7  shall  I  j-udge  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  miaking  an  a-ttractive 
fruit  jelly?  .  /  .  , 

1,  An  ideal  jelly  has  a  bright  (or  delicate)  color  due  tc  the 
fruit  from  -rrhich  it  is  made;  and  is  not  darkened  because  the  uncooked  fr-ait 
has  stood  too  long  after  peeling,   cutting,  or  mashing,  or  because  of  too 
long  cooking, 

2,  The  jelly  should  be  transparent,  or  if.  its  natural  color  is 
very  deep,  as  in  the  case  of  blackberries,  black  raspberries,  and  other 
fruits,   it  should  at  least  be  translucent  tc  some. extent  -  not  absolutely 
opag^ae.     It  sliould  not  be  cloudy,  e.nd  should  not  contain  prf.py  particles, 
bubbles,   or  visible  crystals,   either  sugar  crystals  or  tho£;e  of  c^ny  other 
kindr,  such  as  the  tartrate  crpsta-ls  ^hich  occasionally  form  on. or  in  a 
grape  jelly, 

3,  Ziere  should  be  no  sc"u~i  nor  bubbles  at  the  top  of  the  glass 

of  jelly.     It  should  be  successfully  sealed  Tvith  paraffin.cr  in  seme  other 
good  ^ay,   so  that  the  top  layer  does  not  dry  and  toughen  and  becom.e  shirunlc-' 
en  or  ccnco.-^e  from  tliis  cause. 
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U.     It  sho-'aid  not  show  any  signs  of  fermentation  or  molding, 
either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  senf^e  of  smell. 

5.    7/hen  turned  o^it  into  a  plate,  it  should  hold  its  shape  instead 
of  breaking  or  flowing  into  a  flattened  mass.    Liquid  should  not  "ooze"  or 
"weet)",  at  txhe  edges  ^hen  the  jelly  is  cut,  unless  it  has  'oeen  standing  for 
some'tim.e.     (Some  fruit  Jellies,  i^otahly  cran]}erry,  nearly  al-ays  "weep" 
within  a  fe77  hours  after  cutting);. 

6-    On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  tender  and  quiver  ^hen  the_ 
plate  is  moved.     It  should  cut  easily  with  the  spoon,  yet  break  with  a  sharp 
cleavage  line,  and  show  sparkling  faces.     It  sho^uLd  not  'be  sticky,  or  toug.., 
gummy,  or  brittle.  V 

7.    Its  flavor  should  be  as  nearly  like  tiaat  of  the  fresh  fruit  as 
possible;  it  should  not  taste  so  aeid  as  to  be  pronounced  "sour",  thoagn  it 
must  be  rem.embered  that  a  jelly  which  is  meant  to  be  servea  as  a  paro  ox  .ne 
meat  course  miay  be  m.ore  highly  acid  than  one  used  for  dessert. 

S.     It  should  not  be  sugary,  sirupy  nor  over-sweet.^  Sugar^should 
not  be  used  in  such  quantities  as  to  obsc^are  the  nati^ral  --^^^^^  ^""^''^"^^  f, 
should  not  be  necessary  to  ask  "What  kind  of  jelly  is  this?"_  ^-ecause  o_   c  .e 
fact  that  a  sweet  taste,  or  sweet  with  miia:  acid,  are  the  only  ixavors 
noticeable ,  .  .•  ■ 

If  sirup  is  used  for  sweetening  instead  of  sugar,  there  should  be 
no  undesirable  flavor  due- to  the  pre-sence  of  the  sirup;  its  ^-avor  snou 
blend  with  that  of  the  fruit.    The  sirup  should  be  so  used  as  to  impar. 
sufficient  sweetening  to  the  jelly,  and  should  not  leave  it-  flat  m  xia. 
nor  yet  disagreeably  acid. 

9.  There  should  te  no  suggestion  of  carameli^ation  nor  of /'burnt- 
flavor,  unless  for  some  reason  a  caramel  flavor  is  ""^^^^'"^f^p'  d^velons 
desiratle.    There  should  be  none  of  the  sharpness  which  sor,e.xmes  i^^^^lops 
after  too  long  cooking  of  a  very  acid  juice  with  sugar,  ana  v.ni.n  causes  - 
"puc"ksry''  feeling  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  throat.  . 

10.  The  jelly  should  ^e  stored^in  |iassos  of  ^-^l^ 
the  quantity  .«hioh  ':7ill  he  consumea  within  a  day  "''^ :  °,  ■  w^ia  he 
v,hose  use  it  is  intended.    The  cover  over  the  top  01  ^^^l^  ^ 
clean  and  attractive.    The  label  on  the  glass  should  he  suitaol.  and 

attractive,  '  , 

III.    Why    ic  it  that  sone  fruits  easily  r.ake  good  jelly  and  others  often  ■ 

fail  to  do  so?  , 

in  order  to  na..e-a  fruit'  jelly  ^^-^  -^^^^^^tf  ^"^^'^^^r^d 
three  sutstances  mst  he  present:    Pectin    aci.    and  sug.r  ^ 
sugar  in  the  process  of  ,elly-n-,aking.  so  -^^^1^%:^^  ^..tairs  little 
fruit       are  using  contains  sugar  or  not      .ut    f  ^h'^  f-; 

or  no  pectin  it  .ill  no    n.ake  -^^^^  .  ^^^"^^^^"J^rsence  of  a  large  acount  of 

and  if  it  contains  too  little  a^iu,  e\en  l-i,.  i 

pectin  will  not  make  jelly  unless  we  add  some  acid  to  the  frui.  j.i^c. 
l-HS, 


IV.  V/hat  is  pectin?  •  ^ 

Pectin  is  a  substance  which  is  found  in  most  fruits  and  in  many 
vegetables;  but  much  more  abundantly  in  some  than  in  others.     This  substance 
can  be    cooked  out  of  tart  under-ripe  apples,  currants,   orange  peel,  carrots, 
turnips,  cranberries,  etc.     It  can  readily  be  seen  as  lumps  of  jelly,   if  a 
table  spoonful  of  alcohol  is  added  to  a  table  spoonful  of  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  juice  which  has  co©k®d  out.     (Deiiatured  alcohols  csm^  be  used  for, 
this  test,  when  grain  alcohol  is  not  available,  ".Purchase  the  alcohol  at  a. 
drug  store. ) 

V.  How  may  I  perform  this  te'st  and  see  the  pectin  for  myself? 

The  vegetable  or  fruit  used  must  ce  cooked  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  only,  or  in  water  which  is-  rapidly  cooked  down  to  a  small  amount.  Use 
water  just  sufficient  to  cover,   if  it  is  desired  to  get  a  strong  enoigh 
pectin  to  give  a  good  test.     The  alcohol  use^i  may  be 'grain,  vvood,  or 
denatured  alcohol.     Use  a  glass  dish  to  contain  the'mixt-ore  of  fruit  juice 
or  vegetable  juice  and  alcohol,   so  that  the  pectin  may  readily  be  seen.  If 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pectin  present  the  whole  mass  of  juice  will  pres- 
ently set  in  a  firm  jelly;   if  very  little,  there  will  be  only  a  few  sniall 
lumps  formed,  ■  .    ■  .• 

VI.  Is  there  more  than  one  way  of  making -this  pectin  set  into  a  jelly? 

Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  materials  which  may  be  added  to  a  juice 
containing  this  pectin  in  order  to  make  it  set  into  a  jelly;  -but  they  are 
not  all  edible  or  palatable.     Of  course  'we  cannot  use  alcohol  to  make  jellies 
fcr  table  use,  and  neither  can  we  use  such  substances  as  Epsom  salts,  which 
will  also  cause  it  to  gelat  inize ,  or  "set".     FortiJinately  there  are  two  com- 
mon substances  whose  flavors  comibine  with  fruit  juices  in  a  way  highly 
acceptable  to  most  of  us,  and  whose  influence  together  is -able  to  cause  the 
pectin  solutions  of  many  cooked  fruit  juices  to  set,   though  neither  one  of 
them  alone  can  make  a  jelly  with  pectin.     One  of  these  substances  is  sugar 
and  the  other  is  ac id. 

VII.  Does  it  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  SLjgar  is  used?    Can  we  use 
sirups  or  "sygar  substitutes"? 

Either  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar  may  te  used..-  Some  other  sweetening 
agents  also  may  be  used;  e .g glucose  sirup  and  honey  will  each  make  success- 
ful jellies,-  so  far  as  texture  is  concerned,  although  the  flavor  is  of  course 
very  different  from,  that  obtained  idisn  or.dinarj^  granulated  s^ar  is  used. 

VI IT. How  shall  we  know  how  much  sug^^r  to  use?- 

There  is  no  particular  amiount  of  sugar  which  must  always  be  used  in 
making  jelly;  but  as  a  rule,  the  more  sugar  you  use,  the  more  jell^-  you  will 
get,  up  to  a  certain  limit.      Eor  example,  1  cup  of  a  good  jellying  .fruit 
juice  plus  ^  cup  of  sugar  will  make  about  -f  cup  of  jelly;   but  %  cup  of  this 
same  juice  plus  1  cup  of  sugar  will  make        cups  of  jelly;     However,   it  would 
be  veiy  foolish  to  use  v^ore  than  1  cup'  of  sugar  to  1  cup'  of  juice,   in  most 
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cases;  not  only  would  the  Jelly  "be  too  sweet,  but  it  iDecomes  sirupy  and. 
refuses  to  "jell"  at  s.ll,  "when  too  much  sugar  is  used  in  pro-oortion  to  the 
psjctin  present.     In  fact,  cup  of  sugar  to  1  cup  of  juice  is  a  "better  pro 

portion  than  1  cup  of  sugar,  in  all  cases  except  the  most  acid  fruits* 

IX.  My  mother  makes  good  jelly,  and  yet  she  never  adds  any  acid;  v/hy  do 
you  say,  then,  that  sugar  and  pect.in  alone  .cannot  make  jelly  r/ithout 

■.the  help  of  acids?  -  . 

Perhaps  your  mother  has  ne\-er  tried  to  make  jelly  from  a  fruit 
containing  little  or  no  acid.     In  the  fruits  most  used  for  jelly-making  the 
acid  is  already  present  in  the  fruit  juices  and  none  needs  to  be  added. 

X.  "What  are  the  fruits  which  are  best  for  jelly-making? 

The  apple  is  an  excellent  jelly-making  fruit.    Certain  kinds  of 
crab  apples  are  especially  good  for  this  purpose.    Those  apples  which  are 
best  for  jelly-making  are  always  tart;  on  the  other  hand,  e,  "mealy-ripe" 
apple  will  not  m.ake  jelly,  or  only  a  little  and  ?7ith  difficulty.    Green  or 
partly  ripe  grapes  make  better  jelly  so  far  as  texture  is  concerned,  than 
do  ripe  grapes,  though  even  ripe  grapes  contain  considerable  acid.  Pertly 
green  fruits  usually  make  more  jelly  per  po'ond  of  fruit,  than  do  the  ripe. 
Sour  gooseberries,  the  more  acid  varieties  of  prams,  sour  quincus,  (also 
Japanese  quinces  which  often  go  'Co  waste),  red  currants  ana  hard  firm 
berries,  m.ake  delicious  jelly»    Quinces  which  are  not  sour,  will  make  a  nice 
jelly  if  you  add  a  little  tart  apple  juice,  and  so  with  sweet  plums  or  ripe 
blackberries,  etc.    On  the  other  hand,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  and  lemon  juice 
are  all  sour,  yet  they  will  not  make  jelly  ?<rith  sugar  alone,  because  they 
do  not  contain  pectin. 

Thus  we  see  why  it  is,  that  som.e  fruits  are  so  much  more  highly 
esteemed  for  jelly-making  than  others.      Yet  there  are  a  number  of  other 
fruits  besides  those  named  above,  which 'often  make  good  jelly,  such  as 
elderberries',  blueberries,  choke  cherries,  etc. 

XI.       Why  must  the  fruit  be  cooked  before  straining  out  the  juice  in  order 
to  make  jelly? 

Most  of  the  pectin  is  in  the  pulp  of  most  fruits,  and  so  it  is 
necessary  to  cook  the  fruit  to  get  this  pectin  out  into  the  juice,-  if  you 
want  to  get  a  respectable  yield  of  jelly,  or  indeed  any  jelly  at  ail,  in  the 
majority  of  cases.    Besides  tha,t,  some  of  -  the  water  has  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  juice  by  boiling  it  down;  or  else  the  jelly  would  be  too  thin  to  set. 
However,  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.    The  red  currant,  for 
instance,  contains  some  pectin  even  in  its  raw  juice,  also  much  acid;  the 
result  is,  that  if  the  fruit  is  in  just  the  right  condition,  you  can  crush 
the  currants,  add  s^J-gar  to  the  juice  which  drains  off  ,  and  get  a  little  jelly 
even  without  cooking  at  all. 

XII.      What  fruits  are  not  good  jelly-makers? 

Strav/berries  (especially  if  soft  and  sweet),  red  raspberries,  som^e 
blackberries  (especially  ripe  sweet  ones),  peaches,  sweet  plum.s,  quinces 
1-HE. 
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which  are  not  so-ar,  pears,   some  kinds  of  cherries,  and  ripa  non-acid  mealy 
apples,  are  all  apt  to  be  more  or  less  lacking  In  pectin  or  acid,   or  both, 
and  therefore  nsuallv  will  not  make  good  Jelly  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  because  both  pectin 
and  acid  decrease  as  ripening  progresses.  ' 

XIII.  Is  there  any  way  of  leaking  good  jelly  cut  of  these  fruits? 

The  addition  of  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Isnicn  juice  to  a  cup  of 
the  fruit  juice  usmlly  iL'jproves  the  texture  of  these  jellies,  b,y  increasing 
their  tendency  to  set,  and  produces  a  larger  amount  of  jelly  from  the  saEie 
amount  of  fruit,  th^n  ordinarily  n-ould  be  possible.  The  addition  of  1,  2, 
or  3  table spoonful 3  of  a  good  pectin  solution  which- has  been  cooked  out  of 
tart  apples  or  ©ut  of  orange  peel,  also  iiLprcve-s  both-  texture  and  yield. 

XIV.  Does  it  make  any  difference  V;nat  kind  of  acid  you  use? 

■  Not  all  acids  are  of  eqijial  value,   in  causing,  pectin  jellies  to  set. 
The  juice  of  lemons  is  especially  good,  probabfly  because  tne  citric  acid  it 
contains  ds  one  of  the  best  a-cids  to  use.  •  'Hhubarb  juice  is  very  acid,  but 
it  is  not  so  good  a  jelly-maker  a's  is  lemon -juice,  for  it  contains  a 
different  acid'.  •  . 

XV.  v'here  can  we  get  the  pectin  to  use  in  making  ?eacn  jelly,-  strawberry 
jelly,  etc?  - 

■'....'»■,  >     .   •  ■ 

The  pectin  of  tart  apples  is  very  commonly  tiSed  to  help  out  other 
fruits  which  lack  it.     Half  apple  juice  and 'half  rad  ras^^berry  juice,  or 
strawberry  juice,  or  ripe  grape  juice,  will  often  make  an  excellent  rasp- 
berry, or  stra^vberry,  or  grape,  jelly,   in  which  thi  flavor  of  the  apple  is  ■ 
little  noticed.     Or,  a  small  amount"  (l  to  3  tablespoonfdils  to  the  cup  of 
juice)  of  a  concentrated  apple  pectin  solution  ijiay  be  added  to  peach  juice, 
3trav;berry  juice,  etc.  to  make  a  jolly.  ■  •■ 

Directions  for'Ticaking  concentrated  apple  pectin  solution. 

^  The  apples  should  be  cut  rather  fine,  covered  with  water  (about 

±2  pints  of  water  to  1  po'ond  of  apple),  anci  cooked  in  a' pressure  cooker  10 
to  15  minutes  at  10  pounds  steam  pressur.e;  then  take  the  fruit  from  the 
kettle,  strain  thjrough  double  cheesecloth'' and  test  with  alcohol  for  pectin. 
If  this  test  Is  satisfactory,  concentrate  'the  juice- by  boiling  rapidly  in  a 
shallav  open  kettle  for  an  hour,  or  un't'il  you  Iiave  only  about  one-fifth  to 
one-eighth  as  much  juice  as  you  had  at  t/Ie 'psg inning  of/ this  boiling  period. 
Pour  into  scalded  jars  while  still  ver^^  '&i  (nearly  boiling) ,  cover  with 
scalded  lids,  and  seal  at  once;  unless,  of  course,  -the  pectin  solution  is 
to  be  used  within  thjree  or  four  days,  '      .       ; ..  - 

This  apple  pectin  is  prpba-bly-iiiore  satisfactory  for  berry  jellies, 
from  the  standpoint  of  flavor,   than  is  the  brange-peel'or  lemon-peel  pectin; 
for  the  latter  ha.s  usually  a  slightly  bitter  flavor,  even  when  vve  takt  the 
precaution  of  parboiling  the  peel  for  a  fowiLinutes  and  throwing  this  water 
away,  before  beginning  the  pro.cess  of  extracj^ion  by  alternate  soaking  and 
boiling.     Hc.vever  the  lemon  rind  flavor  combines  well  with  lemon  juice, 


orange  Juice ,  rrap  ji  ruit  juice ,  -:ind  terra  to  juice  (either  green  or  ripe 
toiiiatocs) ,  and  jelli^^s  which  rany  conc-idir  very  good,  ira;;  o-e-  n-r.ce  frcm  tliese 
juices  by  adding  the  juice  from  peel  which  has  been  soaked  and  boil  3d  in 
water. 

XVI.  H6,?  much  and  what  apparatus  siia  11  I  need  for  jelly-making?         ■  " 

Apparatus  needed: 

•M-sin  and  soap  for  wasning  hands.  ^■ 
Sand  towels  or  papsjf.;:  towels,  «ne  for  each  worker. 

One  or  more  working  tables  ■•suitably  covered  witn  oilcloth  or  with  soEie  sLOOth 

hard. finish,  or  even  with  paper.  •  ' 
Pan^^to  hold  the,  fruit.      ■/ ■  ^' .    '  '    '  '     '.  ^  ^ 

^tW^SoT  vvashir;^^ fruit, 
2rtish  f or  hdrd  fru.it. 
Colander  in  whicn  to  drain_soft  fruit/ 
lie  liable  scales. 

'f'aring  l-zniveS.  ' 
Covered  waste  jar  or  pail. 

C'uart  or  pint  and  half -pint  measures,  '  ■ 

Granite  or  enamelware  sauce  pan  (not  metal.)    A  double  bailer  ira.y  be  used  for 

cooking  fruit,,  if  preferred,  .  '  ' 

Long-handled  spoon  of  the  same  mater i'ai  or  of  hard  sm^ooth  wood. 
Stove  or  "not  plates"  of  some  kind  for  cooking  fruit  and  juice,  heating  water 

and  paraffin.     Space  for  tvvo  kettles  or  pans  is  neceSsarj^. 
Jelly  bags  of  canton  flannel  or  of  double  cheesecloth  or  muslin. 
V:ire  rack  or  wooden  support  from  which  to  hang  jelly  bag  while  dripping. 
Sugar  receptacle  and  spoon. 
Jelly  glasses  and  cover. 

Nettie  of  water  to  be  heated  for  scalding  or  boiling  the  jelly  glasses,  large 

enough  to  hold  a  n-umber  of  glasses  at  once. 
Paraffin  for  sealing.  -  ' 

Small  tin  sauce  pan  or  ct^)  or  coffee  pot  or  other  receptacle  for  melting  and 

pouring  the  paraffin.  --y 
Dish  pan,  dish  mop,  soap,  and  dish  towels. 
Bottle  of  alcohol  for  testing  pectin. 

XVII.  }-Icvv  must  I  proceed  in  order  to  make  jelly  out  of  my  fruit"? 

The  process  of  jelly-mking  consists  of  four  parts: 
First,  preparation  of  the  fruits. 

Second,  extraction  of  juice  from  the  fruit  by  cooking  (to  supply  the  jelly 

with  flavor,  pectin,  and  acid). 
Third,  concentration  or  "boiling  davn"  of  this  juice,   if  it  proves  to  have 

too  much  v/ater  in  proportion  to  its  pectin, 
rourth,  boiling  together  of  juice  and  sugar ,  until  the  jellying  point  is 

reached. 

XVIII.  How  should  the  fruit  be  prepared?  •  ,  - 

.    '  Selection  of  Fruit  J^piLjj^^lJyrJi^.in^ 

/\s  we  have  -^.ust  seen,  over-ripe  fruit  must  be  discarded,  unless  we 
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are  to  add  pectin  solvitiou  to  it;  also 
fruit,  must  bo  avoided,  unless  acid  is 
jelly-making. 


the  use  of  especially  sweet,  non-acid 
to  "be  added  during  the  process  of 


Cleaning'  the  Frait . 

Prepare  firm  fruit  "by  v/ashing  it  clean,  trim  off  a.ny  U-nsound  por- 
tions, cut  it  into  srrall  pieces,  placG  in  the  kettle  or  saucepan  in  v/hich  it 
is  to  he  cooked,  and  add  only  enough  water  to  cover  it.  Prepare  soft  fruit 
hy  sorting  and  ^ashing,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  ;r  crush  the  fruit;  drain 
in  colander;  no  water  need  be  added,  for  cooking..  L'asI'.  the  bottom  layer,  to 
start:  flo-;:  of  juice  and'  prevent  cunning. 

Trimming  the  Pruit. 

Do  not  peel -the.  f ruit ,  as  this  is  unnecessary  waste  of  both  labor 
and  rraterial  in  most  cases.    Ch  the  other  hand,  when  apnle -pee lings  and  cores, 
or  grape  skins  can  be  had  in  any  considerable  quantity,  they  rr&y  be  used, 
alone  or  with  other  fruit,  to  make,  a  very  fair  grade  of  jelly,  Purthermore, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  the  color  of  the  jelly  comes  from  the  color  of  the 
skin  of  the  fruit,  as  in  apples,  plums,  and  grapes. 

Do  not  remove  ceres,  rijiless  the  seeds  ar-^e  found  to  give  the  jelly 
a  bitter  or  astringent  flavor.    This  is  recommended  to  save  tim.e  and  material; 
f"'arthermore,  it  is  belie^.^ed  that  in  some  instances  the  core  is  even  richer  in 
pectin  thaii  is  the  rema.ining  part  of  the  fruit.- 

.Since  the  skins  are  cc  .I'emain  cn  the  fruit  especial  pains  must  be 
taken  in  washing  and  trimming.    Dirty  peelings  and  decayed  or  br-iised  spots 
will  lend  their  flavor  co  the  juice  extracted  from  them,  and  injure  the  jelly 
made  from  that  juice.  .  . 

'ii>>eighing  the  Fruit .  - 

It  is  interesting  to-  know  how  m:^JLch  jelly  you  should  be  able  to  make 
from,  a  pound  of  each  kind  of  fruit.    Also  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  m-jch 
the  jelly  has  cost  and  how  m^ach  it  v;ould  sell  for.    You  will  thus  need  to 
weigh  the  f ruit'  before  washing,  trimm.ing,  and  rem.oving  stems  or  leafy  bits, 
etc.,  since  its  m.oney  value  is  determined  by  its  wei.ght  before  these  things 
are  done.    This  is  called  its  weight  "as  purchased.*'    But  it  is  also  wise  to 
take  the  weight  after  all  refuse  has  been  remioved;  since  a  fair  test  of  yo^or 
skill  in  jellj^-^making  should  m.eas^are  the  amount  of  jelly  m.ade  from,  the  good 
fruit  you  had  to  work  with,  and  not  the  amount  o:^"  good  fruit  plus  refuse. 

Do  not  allow  uncooked  fruit  to.  stand  longer  than  is  necessary, 
especially  nob  between  7/ashing  and.,  cooking.    Flavor  is  im.pared  by  such  stand- 
ing, especially  after  water  is  added.    The  color  of  white-fleshed  fruits, 
such  as  peaches,  pep^rs,  and  apples,  darkens  very  rapidly  after  being  cut, 
esnecially  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

XIS..   Tihat  kind  of  kettle  is  best  for  ■  jelly-mxaking? 

Fruits,  esnecially  concentrated  fruit^  juices,  sho"-ld  be  cooked  m 
very  clean  vessels  of  enamel  ware  or  some  bright,  well-pel ished  metal.  Do 
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not  use  iron,   copp?r  or  Drass.     Truit  acids  act  more  or  less  on  soms  rr.stals' 
and  trie  resu3.t  is  sometinies  that  an  implt^asant  flavor  or  even  injurious 
substances  ar3"  produced  in  the  juice. 

'The  diameter  of  the  kettle  in  vvhich  the  juice  is  cooked  should  he  • 
large  enough,  to  give  th'3  juice  a  broad  surface  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  so 
as  to  hasten  the  cooking  process  and  thus  prevent  inj-UL-;'  to  -  the  pectin,  dv 
long  boiling  and  slovv  concentration. 

'  XX,      Kow  shall  I  knov;  hew  luuch  water  to  use?  '.  ■ 

No  water  need  be  added  to  soft  juicy  fruits,  for  too  much  water  ^ 
dilutes  the  pectin  and  prevents  it  from  setting  into  a  jelly,     x^erries  wnicn 
are  soimVnat  meanly,  however,  or  nave 'heavy  skins,  -  as  is  tne  case  witi'i  cran- 
berries, -  need  to  irmve  some  water  added,  usually  ahoiat  half  as  nuoh  A-vater  as 
cranberries.     Hard  fruits  cut  into  pieces  may  be  cooked  in  ":.vaber  to.  cover",  • 
but  if  boiled  too  rapidly,  there  will  not  be  enough  juice'  left,  at  the- .end  of 
the  cooking  process. 

XXI.     How  can  I  tell  when  the  fruit  has  been  cooked  long  enough? 

.  Cook  the  fruit  at  a  moderately  rapid-  rate  vntil  the  tiss-es  ar,? 
soft,  but  take  care  not  to.  cook  too  slowly  and  long,  nor. ..to.  overcook.  ■  No  . 
special  time  limit  can  be  set;  with  a  hot  fire  the  time -will  be  shorter,  with 
a  .sIg^;  or  rooderate  heat  the  time  will  be-  longer,     Hcwever,.  the-  cooking  snculd 
i33iaa.lly  be  completed  within  half  an  hour,  or  frequently  m  nuch  less  time. 
Separation  of  seeds  from  pulp  is  often  a  useful  indication  as  to  the  stage- 
at  wnj.ch  cooking  may  be  discontinued,    latch  carefully'  during  the  cooning 
process  to  see  that  liquid  does  not '  boil  away  too  rapidly..  ■  If  necessary  to 
add  more  water  before  completing  the  cooking,  this  snould  be  done  .dur-ir.g  the  ■ 
first  half  of  the  boiling  process  rather  than  during  the  last  half,   in  order 
to  avoid  the -.product  ion  of  an  insipid  dilute  juice, ^  ■    •  • 

JXll.  How  long  sh^ll  I  let  the  juice  drdp'^ 

^t  the  end  of  the  cooking  .period' there  should  be  enough  3  iquid  , 
left  so  that  the  .pulp  is  fairly  well  drained  within,  ten  to  -twenty.-rairut es  ^  . 
after  it  nas  been  poured  into  the  cloth  .jelly- bag,  'with ovit  the  n5ces.si.ty  for 
squeezdng  the  bag.  _  It  is  not  necessary  to  let  the  j elly- hag  -  drain  ail  night.  ^ 

IX.II1.  Shall  I  squeeze  the  jelly-bag?  .  '   .  .  ■ 

Ordinarily,  do-  not  squeeze  the  jelly-bag,  as  the  juice  wh.icii  coites 
through  after  squeezing  is  sure  'to  be  cloudy:    .Havever, .if  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  cook  the  pulp  a  second  time  eitner  for  ir-jLi-t .^outter  0:'  i or  tne 
making  of  a  second  lot  of  jelly,  the  bag  'may  be  sou: 2 zed.  acd  tiie  cloudy  ' 
juice  may  be  irside  up  separately  from  the  clear  juice,   into  jeJ.ly  of  a  second 
grade  quality.  ,  .       .  .  , 

IXlSf.   Shall  I  throw  3.way  ti^e  pulp,  left  in  the  bag? 

The  pulp  in  the  bag  after  this  first  draining  process,  m:iy  very 
likely  have  a  good  deal  of  pectin  and . flavor  left  in  it;  .in  that  case" it 
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should  be  "extracted"  again,   i.   e.  ,   cocked 'again  after  the  addition    ^^^^  ^^^^ 
water.     In  order  to  determine  whether  to  make  a  further  extraction^  .^-^ 
juice  which  ha.s  Just  dripped  through  for  pectin, '  as  described  on  pag^ 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  pectin  which  sets  firmly  and  rapidly  o  ^^^^ 
addition  of  alcohol,  there  is  probably  a  considerable  amount  ox  ^-^^ 
in  the  pulp,  and  it  will  pay  to  try  for  more  jelly.     In  tr^at  case,     o  ^  ^ 
pulp,  add  about  'half  as  much  water  by  weight  as  you  nave  pulp,^^an  ^ 
second  time,  boiling  rather  rapidly  for  five  to  ten  minutes.      ^"^'^^  "^^^Tn^ 
see  that  there  is  sufficient  water  left  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  aram  . 
freely.        -.  "  • 

In  cases,  a  .third 'extraction  i»y  well  W.**^*  adding^^-ater^ 

to  th«  pulp  left  after  the  sscond  dripping,  end  cooking  the  pulp,  a  tni.a  lu.-,. 

If  t^e  TDulp  has  been  cooked  or  extracted  only  once,  ^^J'^^ 
aUy  pay  f o.  make  it  up  into  a  fruit  butter  or  paste  by  putting  ^ V 

.  s'iev^  ate-cooking  it  with  sugar,  a  little  salt  and  spice,  ix  desired.  ^^'^^^''^^^ 
the  pulp  which  has  been  extracted  three  times  has  little  flavor  Iclt,  c  ^ 

■  will  not  make  a  good  fruit  butter  unless  it  can  be  combined  witn  a  sirup  oi 
good  flavor,   such  as  that  left  from  canning  fruit  or  from  s;vset  picKles. 

XXV.  If  I  cook  and  strain  the  same  pulp  tv^^o  or  three  times,  what  shall  I  do 
with  all  of  these  different  drippings? 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  Dut  all  the  extractions  together,   since  the 
flavor  of  the  first  extraction  is  usually  the  best  and  that  of  tne  la^t 
extraction  mav  be  decidedly  flat,  even  though  it  contains  enough  pectin  o 
set  into  a  fim  jelly.    Also  the  last  extraction  is  likely  to       -Lacking  ix 
acid,  and  th^t  means%hat  the  sugar  in  it  Is  more  likely  to  crystallize  ait. 
the  jelly  cools  and  stands, .   If  mixed  with  the  first  extraction  it  is 
^likely  to  give  trouble  in  this  way. 

Measure  carefully  the  number  of  cupfuls  of  juice  you  have  obtained. 
How  many  pints  of  juice  to  the  pound  of  fruit? 

XXVI.  How  sh^ll  I  know  when  to  add  the  sugar  to  the  fruit  juice  and  how  much 
to  add? 

This  is  the  stage  in  jelly-making  at  which  good  J'^^^^^^^f  ^"'-^,,1 
necessary.     If  vou  add  too  mucn  sugar  or  add  .the  sugar  too  poon,  yoa  may  boil 
boil  without  ever  getting  a  jelly  and -h^ve  only  a  thick  sirup  m  f 
the  other  hand,"  if  you  add  too  little  sugar  or  boil  the  juice  too  long  o.fore 
adding  it,,  you  will  h^ve  a  gummy,  tough  jelly. 

You  must  learn  to  judge  from  the  pectin. test  with  alcohol      If  the 
'    pectin  sets  almost  instantly  into  a  firm  jelly  when  alcohol  is  a.ded  to  a 
sample,  you  need  not  boil  the  juice  doHTi  at  all  before  adding  the  sugar  -na 
you  may  add  either  I  of  a  cup  of  sugar  or  1  cup  of  sugar,  to  1  cup  oi  juice, 
if  it  takes  "some  minutes  for  the  pectin  jelly  to  set,  and  ii  it  se^^m^ 
and  weak  after  setting,  or  r^.s  liquid  oozed  out  aro^jnd  the  edges,   it  wiii  ut. 
safer  to  boil  the  liquid  down  to  at  least  three-foui-ths  of  its  original 
amount  before  adding  the  sugar.     If  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  psctm 
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lucips  floating  about  in  liquid,   in  the  test  glass,   then  the  Juice  should  be 
boiled  Imn  to  at  least  one-half  of  its  original  amount,   if  it  is  to  be  used 
at  all. 

This  boiling  down  or  concentration  should  be  done  rapidly,  as  long 
boiling  injures  the  pectin  and  makes  it  less  likely  to  set  in  the  end. 

XXVII.  Is  it  necessary  to  heat  the  sugar  in  the  oven  before  adding  it  to  the 
juice?     ■  •  -•  '  ■  • 

■hi.  No.     The  only  reason  for  heating  It  is  to  shorten  the  time  of  jelly 

bolliriy^'    If.  the  juice  is  boiling 'hot  when  you  put  the  sugar  in,   the  boiling 
process  will  be.  checked  only  for  a  lui^ute  or  two,  by  the  addition  of  the  cold 
sugar,     Loll  rapidly  after  that,  until  tdme  to  take  the  jelly  off .  Watch 
carefully  and  test  constantly  during  the  boiling,  which  should  take  only  five 
to  ten  minutes,  perhaps  even  less. 

XXVIII.  \lri3n  shall  I  skim  the  jelly? 

Skim  off  tha  scum  which  rises  to  the  top,  at  the  end  of  the  cooking 
process,  just  before  pouring  into  the  glasses.     This  causes  less  waste  from 
skiiiiming  than  when  the  jelly  is  skimmed  constantly  during  the  cooking  process 

XXIX.  Em  shall  I  know  when  the  jelly  is  done? 

Dip  the  spoon  into  the  boiling  juice,  then  raise  it  above  the 
liquid,  and  let  the  juice  run  off  from  the  side  of  the  spoon.    VJhen  tiie  jelly 
is  done,,  the  juice'-will  be  so  heavy  that  the  last  portions  will  sheet  off,  or 
break  off  in  sheets,   instead  of  trickling  in  drops  as  at  first.     Some  author- 
ities speak  of  this  test  as  the" two-drop"  test,  because  the  juice  drips  in 
tv;o  lines  of  drops  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet,   instead  of  in  a  single  line  of 
drops  from  the  spoon.     Take  the  jelly  from  the  fire  instantly,  when  this 
poir.t  is  reached  as  further  cooking  will  spoil  it. 

If  the  candy  thermometer  is  used  as  a  test,  the  jelly  will  as  a 
rule  be  done  when  the  thermcmeter  reads  219°  to  221°F,   (104°  to  105°C.  )  ,  if 
the  amoiant  of  sugar  used  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  juice  used;   or  lower,  if 
a  smaller  proportion  of  sugar  be  used. 

XXX.  How  should  I  prepare  the  jelly  glasses  for  use? 

Put  glasses  and  covers  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  so  that  the  water 
corrpletely  covers  them  and  let  this  water  slowly  come  to  a  boil.     Remove  from 
the. fire,  let  stand  in  the  hot  water  until  the  jelly  is  nearly  done.  _ 
fish  them  out  of  the  hot  water  with  a  spoon  or  fork,  h^andling  them  as-^/possiulc 
drain,  and  let  them  dry  themselves.     Pour  the  hot  jelly  into  the  hot  glasses. 
Keep  the  covers  in  a  clean  place  until  the  jelly  has  set. 

Neglecting  to  boil  the  glasses  nay  cause  fermentation  of  the  jelly 
after  a. few  weeks,   in  some  cases.     Scalding  the  glasses  with  hot  water  is  not 
so  good  a  precaution  against  this  unde-sirable  result  as  boiling  them. 

XXXI.  How  soon  should  the  jelly  be  set? 

A  rich  juice  will  often  set  and  be  perfectly  firm  within  an  hour,  or 


two  after  it  is  poured.    However,  a  sweet  j-aice  some-^rhat  lacking  in  acid,  is 
slow  in  setting.     If  left  uncovered  or  lightly  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
in  a  dry  place,  a  blackberry  jelly  or  a  non-acid  apple  jelly  will  sometimes 
take  a  week  or  two  to  iDecome  perfectly  firm.    Such  a  jelly  sets  faster  if 
poured  into  shallow  glasses  rather  than  into,:  tall  narrow  glasses, 

XX>iII,    What  can  I  do,  if  the  jelly  fails  to  set  at  all? 

If  the  jelly  is  fairly  acid  and  gives  a  good  pectin  test,  it  may  be 
re-boiled  for  five  to  seven  minutes,  T/hen  it  should  surely  set.     If,  however, 
it  seems  to  become  more  sirupy  instead  .of  more  jelly-like'  as  it  boils,  and 
persists  in  threading  f rom  the  spoon  instead  of.  sheeting  of f,  then  it  needs  to 
have  acid  or  pectin  added,  or  both. 

XXXIII.     If  I  use  pectin  or  lemon  juice  in  ray  jelly,  how  and  when  should  I 

add  it?  .•■  :^^r   '  -    ' - 

Bring  the  juice  to  a  boil,  then  add  the  pectin  (l  to  U  tablespdon- 
fuls  to  the  cup  of  juice,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pectin  test).  Add 
lemon  juice  (l/2  to  1  tablespoons  to  the  cup  of  juice)  and  sugar  at  the  same 
time .  .     .  :  .  ■ 

IIXIY',    What  is  the  best  way  to  cover  jelly? 

The  use  of  paraffin  is  a  siirple  method.    Cut  or  shave  the  paraffin 
into  a  cup  or  small  saucepan  or  small  tin  coffee  pot,  melt  over  low  heat, 
let  heat  for  a  few  moments  without  smoking,  pour  over  cool  jelly  in  sufficient 
thickness  so  that  the  layer  will  not  break  when  cold.    After  the  paraffin 
layer  has  cooled,  place  tin  tops  on  glasses  or  paste  paper  over  them,  label 
neatly,  and  store  in  a  dry,  cool,  dark  place. 

XXXV.      How  should  jelly  be  scored? 

Score  Card  For  Jelly. 

Kind  of  Jelly  .    ■  .  .  .    "  Nwiber  of  Sampl-e  ■  -  


Points                                                        ■  Perfect        '  Actual 
 [  ^  .   Score   Score 

1 ,  Package .  .  - 

Glasses  of  good  shape,  suitable  size;  tops  .  .   .    5  ' 

clean,  free  from  tarnish,  tight;  paraffin  layer 

(if  any)  thin,  smooth,  no  bubbles  nor 
breaks,  labels  suitable,  attractive.  • 

2.  Color,  -     '  10 

Color  natural,  as  determined  by  the  fruit  '.  ' 

used,  no  artificial  coloring. 

Color  deepened  by  wise  use  of  sugar  or 

other  sweetener,  not  darkened- by  overcooking..  . 
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3.     Clearness.-  '  '       ■  10 

Transparent  or  translucent,  not  cloiidy  nor 
Containing  pulpy  particles.  ■     Ho  bubbles  nor  .. 
visible  crystals. 

No  mold  nor  signs  of  fermentation. 

No  scum -nor  bubbles  at  top.  "    '        .  . 

^«    Texture  (judged  after  glass  is  opened) :  ,  UO 

Should- hold  its  shape  ^-.-hen  turned  out  on  to  U 
plate;  yet  should  quiver  when  plate  is  moved.: 
Should  cut  easily  with  spoon,  be  tender ,^ -ye^t;-.:; 
break  v/ith  sharp  cleavage  line,  and  show 
spar kl  i  ng  I  ac e  s  .    No  t  s  t  i  cl-cy ,  t  o ugh ,  gummy  ^  :  ■ : 
nor  brittle;  not  sirupy;  not  sugary;  no 
crystals  that  can  be  perceived  on  tongue. 

5 .    Flavor .  , 

Attractive,  pronounced  fruity  flavor,  yet  not 
sour;  nor  yet  over  sweet ;  nor  .caramelized, 
nor  scorched. 
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yiXX71.    How  much  juice  should  I  expect' to  get  from  a -pjp-and  of  trimmed  fruit, 
and  how  much  je.ll;jr  should  it  make?. 

That  depends  a  good  deal,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  fruit  used, 
upon  the  amount  of  sugar  used,  and  upon-  the.  flavor  required  by  5^our  standard 
for  that  particular  kind  of  jelly.     It  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  nearly 
three. -pints  of  jelly  from  a  single  pound  of  cranberries  by  using  a  large 
amount  of  water  and  -m.aki ng  several  extractions-;  such  jelly  m.ay  have  a 
beautiful  texture  and  color  (long  cooking  brings  color  out  of  the  skins  in 
the  last  extraction),  but  it  will  not  be  rich  in  flavor.  " 

Promi.l  to  3  cup's  of  juice  per  pound  of  trimmed  fruit  includes  the 
average  yield  of  most  fruits.  If  1  cup  of  sugar  be  used  to  1  cup  of  juice, 
there  will  be  from,  1  to  5  cups  Of  jelly.  Cra'oapples,  apples,  currants,  and 
cranberries,  if  in  prim.e  condit  ion,  '  should  yield  from  2:to'3  cups  of  jelly 
per  pound  of  trimm.ed  fruit.  Ripe  grapes  and  berries- can  hardly  be  expected 
to  yield  more  than  1  cup  of  jelly  per  pound  of  stemm.ed  fruit,  imless  pectin 
or  acid  (or  both)  be  added.  These  additions  do  of  course  modify  the  flavor 
somewhat,  particularly  if  the  pectin  solution  be  not  quite  of  choice  quality. 

XXXVII,    How  m.ay  I  prevent  the  form.ation  of  rough  crystals  in  ripe  graTje  jellies 
v/hich  stand  for  several. ..months? 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  these  tartrate  crystals  from  forming 
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in  an  all-grape  jelly  of  ripe  fruit  whers  trie  juice  has  to  be  coriCentrated 
a  good  deal  in  order  to  make  a  jelly.     Mixing  the  ripe  grape  juice  with 
half  green^rape  juice  or  with  one-quarter  to  one-half  as  much  tart  apple 
juice  --.'ill  prevent  it.     If  the- juice  is  all  ripe  grape,  however  /  and  you 
fear  trouole  of  this  kind,  one  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  can  the  grape 
juice  in  quart  jars;  open  a  jar  oceasionally  and  make  a  jfevv  glasses  of 
jelly  at  a  time,  using  them  -'jp  before  the^^  have  a  chance'  to  crystalize. 

Another  metiod  consisus  in  allowing  the  juice  to  stand  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a  cool  place,  after  it  has  dripped  from  the  jelly  bag  and 
beforc3  the  sugar  is  added.     The  crystals  then  form  and  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  may  be  strained  cut;  or  the  jviice  may  be  decanted  or  siphoned  from  off 
the  crystals. 


T'OTE  -    Studies  which  have  been  made  in  this  office,  since  the  completion  of ^ 
the  aoove  mient ioned  mimeographed  statement,  indicate  the  development  oi  satis- 
factory methods  of  malving  apple  pectin  without  the  use  of  steam  under  pressure. 
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